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THE ORPHAN TWINS. 


«Good bye to ourown dear home,” said one of 
two boys who were standing on a hill, taking a 
last look at their little German cottage. They 
were twins, and were standing, locked in each 
other’s arms, while tears were flowing fast over 
their cheeks. 

They were orphans, and were now going to 
leave their home and countiy, to goto Eng- 
land, the land of the stranger. They had learn- 
ed when their parents were alive, to play on 
the guitar and sing, and this was all they could 
do for a livelihood. 

“Ah, Henri,” said Wilhelm, “ how sad it is to 
be obliged to go away from our own dear 
home!” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Henri, “ but we will 
come back again; we will earn money, and 
come back, and who knows but we may live in 
this very house again ?” 

* Yes, dear brother, we will try to earn money, 
and will try to be useful too, and if we are 
good, and do as our dear parents used to tell 
us, when they were in this world, God will 
send his angels to take care of us.” ~ 

They sailed, and after many days, “They 
stood on England’s shore :” and every day, as 
they wandered along, they sung at every door— 
‘their own loved mountain song.” And often 
as they passed through the villages, the cotta- 
gers would take them in, and give them a good 
supper, and make them “a nice litile bed,” and 
though many times they heard words of un- 
kindness and scorn, they never answered ex- 
cept with kind and gentle words ; and they nev- 
er slept without kneeling, and, with grateful 
hearts, committing themselves to their Father 
in heaven. Often they had no bed in which to 
sleep, and often were they exposed to the fury 
of the storm, but they never murmured; they 
never forgot the precepts taught them by their 
beloved parents, which were, always to trust in 
the Divine Providence, and be useful. Though 
the money they received was small, they al- 
ways took it gratefully and with humble 
hearts, * * * * 

Years passed by, and Henri and Wilhelm at- 
tained the early desire of their childhood. They 
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again returned to their native land, and 
climb that wooded hill, and again they 
unite in thanks to Him who had been ever 
with them, and in that dear home where 
they lisped their first prayer. 
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Moral Tales. 








THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


Three youthful beings stood at the spot 
where the paths of life separate. The sun 
was sinking in the west, and the surround- 
ing mountains cast deep shadows on the 
path before them. Darkness was closing 
round that scene, and in fear and trembling 
the children clung one to another. Wildly 
they gazed around, seeking some one to 
lead them through life. Above them were 
; traced in golden letters the words—“ Here 

; the paths of life separate. O ponder well 
# thy steps!” Long and earnestly they gaz- 
ed upon this writing, and strived to choose 
the right psth. They spoke to each other 
of heaven and rest, and entreated the king 
of that country to take them there. 

As the words of prayer fell from their 
lips, a bright angel form stood before them; in 
one hand he held a glittering crown, before 
whose brilliancy the darkness vanished as dew 
before the morning sun; with the other he 
pointed to the heavens, and in melodious tones 
spoke to the fainting pilgrims of heaven and 
rest. “Strive,” said he, “to walk in this 
straight and narrow path, for it will guide you 
safely to your father’s home. Oh shun that 
broad and smooth road, which will surely car- 
ry you far astray; though it now appears easy 
and pleasant, yet be assurred that it is deccit- 
ful. The flowers which bloom so sweetly here 
at its commencement soon fade. It is full of 
snares and dangers, which will ruin your souls ; 
the voice of your father is never heard there 
but in wrath, for it is the abode of those who 
despise his mercy, and who would drag you to 
a terrible perdition. But this path on the right 
though hard at first, is soon pleasant and beau- 
tiful. Difficulties you will have to encounter, 
but with the strength of your Redeemer, you 
shall overcome them all. His protecting arm 
shal] be ever stretched over you. He will lead 
you, and comfort you, and in his love your 
joy shall be forever perfect. When you have 
reached your journey’s end, a crown of glory 
shall deck your brow, a robe of righteousness 
shall be given you, and by thousands of ran- 
somed spirits you shall be welcomed to your 
father’s home.” 

As he ceased, a star of heavenly radiance 
rose in the sky, and as its rays fell upon the 
two paths, the angel bade them “ farewell :” 
when we again meet, it will be at the bar of 
God. Oh may you be found with those at his 
righthand. Linger no longer near this place, 
for innumerable dangers lurk around it; the 
enemy may at any time burst as a roaring lion 
upon you. If the narrow path becomes your 
choice, this star will be your guide, trust ever 
in it, for it has been placed there by your Fa- 
ther as a lamp to your feet.” Then he van- 
ished from their sight. 

One of those youthful pilgrims had fallen 
upon the ground asleep, but the other stood 
gazing upon the two paths. The first at length 
spoke. “ Brother, we will come now as our fa- 
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| ness grew deeper, as the wanderer chose the 


“it is steep and rocky, and the thorns will 
wound our feet, let us walk a little way in 
this smooth path, and if it be as the stranger 
has said, we will quickly return.” “ But, broth- 
er, the star sheds no light on that path, and the 
shadows are deep and dark, we may fall among 
those snares, and thus fail of that crown, O 
come as the voice of our father directed us, 
come while his arms are open to receive us.” 
“ Willie,” we shall surely faint on that steep 
and narrow way; when at noonday the sun 
reaches its height, it will burn and scorch us, 
for there is nothing to screen us from its rays.” 
As he ceased, a voice rose upon the night air, 
“When thou faintest, my strength shall be 
given thee; when thou art weary, I will give 
thee rest. The sun shall not smite thee by 
day, nor the moon by night, for I will preserve 
thy going owt, and thy coming in, from this 
time forth, and even forevermore.” The coun- 
tenance of the first was lighted with a holy ar- 
dor. “Brother,” he cried, “I will go. The 
voice of my father sounds upon my ear. If] 
must perish, I will perish at duty’s post. Broth- 
er, if indeed thou wilt not come with me, I bid 
thee a long, last farewell.” But no, he was 
not to make the journey of life alone. The 
arms of his loving brother were thrown around 
his neck, and in tears which gushed from a con- 
trite heart, that youthful one declared that he 
also would obey his father’s voice. “I will go 
with thee; but before we enter upon this way, 
let us wake our brother, for he still sleepeth.” 

Long did those loving ones bend over the 
form of the sleeper, they called him, entreated 
him to wake from that deep sleep, but all was 
in vain. The youngest of that group burst 
forth in sadness—“ Oh, my brother, who will 
guide thee, who will point to thee the path of 
life. O awake now, for the night cometh, and 
amid its darkness and gloom thou wilt surely 
be lost aud ruined. O that thou hadst listened 
to the voice of him who was in mercy sent to 
thee, then had thy joy been perfect, and thy 
peace deep and true. “Tis hard to give thee 
up, my brother, and to leave thee here with dan- 
gers so thick around thee. O may our father 
im mercy bring thee home.” And pressing on 
his brow a last kiss, they left him sleeping in 
beauty alone. The chains of the wicked one 
had enthralled him. As they ascended the 
path of life, strains of sweetest music burst 
from the sky which proclaimed that angels were 
rejoicing over sinners turned to their God. The 
star moved on before them, and as its last lin- 
gering ray fell upon the sleeper, he awoke. 
Gazing earnestly around, he called his broth- 
ers, but they answered not. Clouds deep and 
dark gathered round him, and in despair and 
anguish, he called upon his father to aid him 
in that hour, but the sound of the night wind 
alone was heard, as in mockery of his woe. 
Vainly he endeavored to recollect the angel’s 
advice. He must have told us to take this 
path, which is so broad and beautiful. I will 
go a little way, and God in mercy grant that I 
may find my brothers. Would that I had heark- 
ened to his voice.” A low wailing sound was 
heard, the wind howled louder, and the dark- 


fatal path. 

The day at length dawned, but the scene 
was changed. The path once so steep and 
nirrow was now pleasant and beautiful; by its 
side floweda broad, smooth river, whose banks 
were covered with flowers of every hue. Birds 
of gorgeous plumage flitted from tree to tree, 
filling the air with their melodious notes. Dark 
and gloomy mountains no longer frowned upon 





ther has commanded us, let us choose the nar- 
row path.” “But Willie,” said the little one, | 


the scene, but all was bright, happy, beautiful. 


ing sun, was reflected in the stream beneath, 


heavenly music. On the banks of the stream 
sat the youthful pilgrims, heavenly beings min- 
istered to them, and in the river of life they 
bathed and found rest. They spoke of difficul- 
ties and dangers through which they had pass- 
ed, and magnified the name of Him who had 
led them thus far on the journey of life. 

In their own happiness, they forgot not their 
erring brother, and many a prayer ascended to 
their father, that he would bring the wanderer 
safely home. A voice in that hour was heard 
saying—‘ I will not turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of my people. I will yet gather my lambs 
safely to the fold.” 

The hour passed on, and the pilgrims girded 
themselves for the remainder of their journey ; 
meekly they moved onward, striving ever to 
do their father’s will. At that time, an angel 
appeared tothem, and tenderly entreated them 
to remain faithful. “Your journey is nearly 
zecomplished, but difficulties and dangers yet 
lay in your path. Many have reached this 
place and turned back; oh be not like them, 
unfaithful. When the strife grows hot, and the 
conflict severe, trust in your Redeemer, and 
strength to conquershall be given you. Watch, 
for the enemy cometh ; O watch lest he ensnare 
your souls.” As he ceased, they bowed them- 
selves in prayer, and strength of God was giv- 
en them for the coming strife. As they pro- 
ceeded, the p:th grew more rugged and stecp 
before them, and many ways centered in it, so 
that it was difficult to know the right path. 
Darkness gathered around, and confusion filled 
the air. The voice of a multitude was heard 
calling to the’ pilgrims; now one path was 
pointed to them, and then another. Mockery 
and derision were poured upon them, and doubts 
and fears seized their sculs. The confusion 
became each moment, louder and deeper ; and 
many times they were tempted to turn back. 
But the promised star rose in the sky, and a 
voice was heard saying, “ When thou walkest 
through the valley of the shadow of death, fear 
no evil, for I will be with thee, my rod and my 
staff shall comfort thee.” Then. they banished 
every fear; hope dawned upon their minds, and 
peace returned untothem. The counsels of the 
wicked one, his scoffs and threats were no lon- 
ger heeded ; the star pointed to them the trué 
path, and trusting in their father’s love, they 
journeyed on. The path again grew smooth 
and beautiful, bright engel bands escorted 
them, and cheered them with words of consola- 
tion and love. Their journey was nearly end- 
ed, their trials and troubles over. A soft and 
holy light beamed from the sky, and the an- 
thems of praise and adoration {elt upon their 
ear. 

As the holy city drew in sight, there arose 
aloud and joyful chorus from the angel com- 
pany, in praise to the great King. Celestia] 
beings bore the pilgrims upward, and the great 
Shepherd welcomed them home. A pure and 
spotless robe was given them, a crown of glory 
decked their brow, and in the bosom of their 
father, they found eternal rest and peace. 
Again the scene changed. A sound of woe 
and lamentation came upon the air, and the 
voice of one in anguish wes heard praying for 
pardon and mercy. Amid the darkness end 
gloom, the form of the wanderer was seen; his 
garments were tattered and torn, and his hair 


en, and in broken accents he cried for forgive- 
ness and mercy. 





The sky above, tinged in splendor by the morn- 


neath him, and frightful chasms yawned by his 
side, Lightning flashed from the sky, and the . 


and gentle breezes bore to the air strains of 


hung loose and dishevelled around his brow. . 
His arms were wildly extended towards heay- . 


The ground trembled be-_ 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








thunder roared and rattled, carrying fear and 
dismay to his heart. O sad was he in that 
dreed hour, far from his God, his brothers, and 
his home, Evil spirits hovered round, exult- 
ing over him, and im derisive tones, bidding 
him cast himself into the abyss beneath. In 
despair and anguish he sunk upon the ground, 
and broke forth in grief and woe. “O that I 
had hearkened to the voice of my father, then I 
had not known this dreadful hour. Have I 
forsaken that path, only to be lost upon these 
dark cold mountains? O my father, bring thy 
wanderer home.” A light suddenly beamed 
through the darkness, and a voice rose loud 
and clear above the tumult, saying: “ O wan- 
derer, wanderer, how thou hast slighted my 
mercy and scorned my counsels. How gladly 
would I have gathered thee to the fold, and 
- healed all thy sorrows, but thou wouldst not. 
Yet now if thou wilt forsake the error of thy 
ways, I will restore thee and bring thee safely 
home. My heart yearns for thee, my erring 
one; oh that thou wouldst now listen to me 
and turn from thy folly.” As the voice died 
away in the distance, the wanderer raised his 
tearful eyes to heaven, and penitently confess- 
ed his sin. A way of safety was pointed to 
him, and in meekness and faith, he endeavor- 
edto gain the better path. Faithfully he pur- 
sued his onward course, resisting every temp- 
tation, and every attempt to draw him from du- 
ty’s path. Difficulties and obstacles he encoun- 
tered, but through the strength of his Redeem- 
er he overcame them all. Many snares were 
laid by the wicked one, for him; and many 
times he had almost fallen, but the great Shep- 
herd cared for his little one, and sustained him 
on life’s journey, and when it was accomplish- 
ed, heavenly beings bore him home. As the 
joyful tidings of his coming spread through the 
Holy City, its arches echoed with the anthems 
of gratitude and praise. Many angel beings 
rejoiced over the ransomed one, the great Shep- 
herd folded him to his bosom, and in the bliss 
of heaven, the sorrows of his earthly pilgrimage 
were forgotten. ANTONIO. 











are bristly, having very stiff short hairs all over 
them. 

Some have fibres variously branched, run- 
ning from where the leaf is attached to the 
main stem, to the point of the leaf; these are 
called veined. Others are dotted in every di- 
rection, and when held to the light, appear as 
if they had been pricked witha pin. Some are 
plaited or folded like a fan, and in fact, so 
many and various are the forms which the Cre- 
ator has given them, that a description of even 
a tenth part of them, would fill many sheets of 
paper. 

I will mention, however, a few of the forms 
of leaves as it may gratify you to seek them. 
Many of them you can find without much diffi- 
culty. Orbicular, or perfectly round leaves are 
seldom found, but you will frequently find sub- 
orbicular or nearly round leaves. Ovate, or 
egg shaped leaves, are quite common, that is, 
the base being rounder and broader than the ex- 
tremity. Obovate, the narrowest end towards 
the stem. Oval, both ends of the same breadth. 
Lanceolate, long and tapering, like an ancient 
lance. Linear, narrow, nearly of the same 
width, for the whole length of the leaf, like 
many of the grasses. Cordate, shaped like a 
heart. Subulate, or awl form, narrow and curve 
at the point, like a shoe-maker’s awl. Digitate, 
like fingers, being divided into five parts. The 
Horse chestnut is of this description. Rhom- 
boid or Diamond shaped, having four angles. 
Arrow head, because they are shaded like an 
ancient Indian arrow head. 

These are to be found growing in swamps, 
and well I remember getting completely wet 
through, in attempting to procure one, to let 
my teacher know that I wished to profit by her 
instructions. I was only ten years of age then, 
and I advise my little friends to get their fath- 
ers or older brothers to procure this formed leaf 
for them, if they are desirous of examining it; 
as they might find it a difficult matter to get it 
without assistance. 

Some leaves, like the rose-leaf, are notched 
like the teeth of a saw, all pointing towards 
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ORIGINAL. 


BOTANY.—NO. IV. 
LEAVES OF PLANTS. 


I will tell you this week, my little friends, 
something about the leaves of plants, as I think 
you will be interested in closely observing 
them. 

The leaves of plants are in reality their 
lungs, and absorb the water which goes to nour- 
ish the plant. The little thread-like sub- 
stances which you always see in all leaves, act 
the part to the flower or plants, which our veins 
do to our bodies, and are thus very important 
appendages to everything of the plant kind. 

These leaves vary greatly in size, from the 
small leaves of the trees in our forests, to the 
enormous leaves of the Palm and Bananas of 
the torrid zone. The nearer we approach the 
torrid zone, the larger the leaves become. It 
is said by some travellers, that there is a tree 
called the Talipod tree, in the island of Ceylon, 
which produces leaves, one of which is large 
enough to shelter twenty persons. This may 
be exaggerated, but it is very certain, that the 
leaves of the torrid zone are enormously large. 
Thus Providence has wisely provided a refresh- 
ing shelter for the inhabitants of the hot 
countries. 

In our climate, most of the leaves fall at the 
commencement of the winter; but in hot cli- 
mates, the leaves seldom fade or decay under 
six years; these same trees however, if remov- 
ed to our country, frequently become annual 
plants, and shed their foliage every year. “'The 
Passion flower is an evergreen in a more north- 
ern ¢limate.” 

Leaves have not the brilliant coloring of the 
blossom; but that fades and withers away, 
whilethe green leaf retains its freshness long 
after the bright hues of the flower are gone 
forever. The surface of some leaves are hairy, 
having distinct strait hairs upon them, which 
may’ be seea with the naked eye. Others are 
downy, beiig covered with a fine, cotton-like 

lown. ‘Otherg are silky, being covered with 
soft silk-tike hairs, which are closely pressed 
together, and are as soft as floss silk. Others 
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the summit of the leaf. These are called Ser- 
rate. Then there is the Spinode leaf, prickly 
like the Thistle. 

Perhaps before another week, my little read- 
ers will have an opportunity of finding some of 
the leaves which I have described to them, and 
they may be assurred that the more they study 
the works of God, the more they will become 
interested in them. Estee. 








ligion. | 








ORIGINAL. 


PRAYER. 


“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire.” 
Prayer establishes an immediate relation be- 
tween man and his Creator. It raises the mind 
above the changing scenes of earth, and fits 
it for the enjoyment of the unchanging and 
eternal. All the holy and pure emotions of 
the soul are increased by its influence. When 
our sensibilities are deadened by contaminating 
influences, the mind is freed from every corrupt- 
ing thought, by the power that prayer has over 
us. The faint, the weary, the oppressed, the 
broken-heart, in it all find relief. ’Tis a holy 
and ennobling feeling of the soul, pure and un- 
defiled. The grateful mind thanks God for all 
his mercies. It comes before his throne and 
praises him for his protecting kindness. 
In the deep silence of the night, while the 
| stars are watching from on high, as the Chris- 
tian lifts his mind to God, in adoration of his 
goodness, the spirit of Jesus encompasses him, 
and his heart is ‘illed with peace and love for 
all mankind. He sinks sweetly to sleep, for 
| the spirit of prayer is in his heart. And as he 
| arises at morn, by prayer is he better fitted for 
the duties of the day. When we are tempted, 
if we but seek God in prayer, we shall be 
prepared to resist the tempter’s power. By 
the habit of prayer we learn to look to God in 
all things. We become better acquainted with 
his goodness. We feel that he is ever near 
us, that he protects us from every danger, and 
“ from seeming evil still educes good.” 








“ Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 

Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach, 
The majesty on high.” 





proach the throne of the high and holy God. 
The Christian cannot live without prayer. It is 
the sublimest and holiest influence we can feel 
when we approach that great and good Being, 
and raise our souls to him in prayer. Jesus 
prayed and taught his disciples to pray. Though 
pure and holy in himself, he souget his Father, 
God in prayer. The soul yearns for that bliss- 
ful state beyond the grave. If not by prayer, 
how shall we seek Him, whose ways are ways 
of holiness, and whose paths are peace. By 
its influence are we made holier, purer, better. 
The angels sing, and pray in the kingdom of 
God. Thenlet us also pray. 

O Lord, thou who did’st descend from thy 
heavenly home on high, who did’st live a life 
of poverty and hardship on earth, who was’t 
scorned, reviled, rejected, who did’st offer up 
thy life as a ransom for many, O thou who 
hast prayed in anguish and bitterness of spirit, 
teach us how to pray. Epwarp. 








Parental. 
HUSBANDS. 


Assist your wives in making home happy. 
Preserve the heart you have won. 

1. When you return from your daily avoca- 
tions, do you find your habitations alluring? 
Do not sit down in a corner, silent and sullen, 
with a clouded brow, and a visage repulsive! 
Meet your wives with a smile of joy and satis- 
faction. Take them by the hand. 

2. Never indulge in coarse, harsh or profane 
words. These to a woman of refinement, of 
delicate sensibility, are exceedingly disgusting, 
and tend to grieve her spirit. Let the law of 
kindness dwell upon your lips; write it upon 
the tablet of your heart. Modesty and delicacy 
are gems of priceless value; heep them pol- 
ished like burnished gold. 

3. Husbands, be exccedingly cautious never 
to say or do anything which will tend to morti- 
fy the feelings of your wives in company. 
Here, if possible, show them more marked re- 
spect than when alone. 

4, Give your wives to understand that you 
esteem them above all others; make them your 
confidants; confide in them, and they will in 
you; confidence begets confidence ; love be- 
gets love ; sweetness begets sweetness. 

5. Above all, sympathize with the wives of 
your bosom in the hour of affliction. Rejoice 
with them when they rejoice, and weep with 
them when they weep. Who, if not a bosom 
companion, will wipe from a cheek the falling 
tear of sorrow ? 

6. Finally, husbands remember that death 
will soon sever the connubial chord! When 
you behold her with whom you have lived, and 
toiled, and wept, and rejoiced, cold and lifeless, 
laid in the coffin, 


“ Think of the happiness so deep and tender, ° 
Which filled thy heart when wandering by 
her side, [der 
Think how her faintest smile had power to ren- 
The darkest moment one of love and pride. 
And now that this frail form in death grows 
colder, 
A sweet, calm rapture fills the parting hour, 
That thou art with her, though a sad beholder, 
A witness of the dear Redeemer’s power.” 


Will you then regret that you studied al- 
ways to promote her happiness ? That the law 
of kindness and love dwelt on your lips, ever- 
more? O think, and be now her ministering 
angel! 











Nursery. 


GOT AGOING AND COULDN’T STOP. 


A little boy named Frank, was standing in 
the yard, when his father called him— 

“ Frank !” 

“Sir?” said Frank, and started full speed, 
and ran into the street. His father called him 
back, and asked him if he did not hear his first 
call. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Frank. 

“Well then,” said his father, “ what made 
you run into the street.” 

“0,” said Frank, “I got a going and couldn’t 
stop.” 

This is the way a great many boys get into 








The boy that tells lies, first began to stretch 
the truth a little—to tell a large story, or to re- 
late an anecdote with very little variations, till 
he “ got a going and couldn’t stop,” till he 
came out a full grown liar, 

The boy that was broweht before the police, 
and sent to the House of Correction for stealing, 
began by taking little things from his mother— 
by stealing sweet-meats and other nice things 
that were put away. Next he began to take 
things from his companions at school. He 
“ got a going, and couldn’t stop,” till he got in- 
to jail. 

Those two boys that you see fighting out on 
the green, began by bantering each other in 
fun. At length they began to get angry, and 
dispute and call each other hard names, till 
they “gota going and couldn't stop.” They 
will separate with black eyes and bloody noses. 
There is a young man sitting late with his 
companions at the gaming table. He has flush- 
ed cheeks, an anxious look, a despairing coun- 
tenance. He has losthis last dollar. He be- 
gan playing marbles in the street ; but he “got 
a going and couldn’t stop.” 

Sce that young man with a dark lantern, 
stealing from his master’s drawer. He isa 
merchant’s clerk. He came from the country, 
a promising boy. But the rest of the clerks 
went to the theatre, and he must go too. He 
began, thinking he would go only once, just 
to have it to say that he had been to the thea- 
tre. But he “got a going and couldn’t stop.” 
He has used up all his wages and wants more 
money. He cannot resist the temptation, when 
he knows there is money in the drawer. He 
has got a going—he will stop in the State’s 
Prison. 

Hark! do you hear that horrid oath? It 
comes from the foul mouth of that little boy in 
the streets. He began by saying by-words; 
but he “ got a going and couldn’t stop.” 

Do you see that young man with his teeth 
all yellow, and black spots on them, and a 
breath more offensive than the fumes froma pig 
sty? Itis not safe to go near him if you have 
anything on that will be injured by tobacco 
juice. He began by puffing a cigar in the 
store, or at the corners of the streets, with his 
young companions. He “got a going and 
couldn’t stop.” 

Fifty young men were some years ago in the 
habit of meeting together in a room at a public 
house, to enjoy themselves in social hilarity, 
where the wine cup passed freely round. One 
of them as he was going there one evening, 
began to think there was danger in the way. 
He stopped and considered a moment, and then 
said to himself, “ Right about face!” He turn- 
ed on his heels, and went back to his room, 
and was never seen at the public house again. 


block of buildings which he erected was built 
directly in front of the place where he stood, 
when he made the exclamation. Six of the 
young men followed his example. The re- 
maining forty-three “ got a going, and couldn't 
stop,” till they landed in the ditch, and most of 
them in the drunkard’s grave. 

Beware, then, boys, how you geta going. 
Be sure, before you start, that you are in the 
right way; for when you are sliding down 
hill, it is hard to stop. 














Natural §istorn. 





LIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Many parts of South Africa are much infest- 
ed with lions, and the missionaries in their 
journeys are often exposed to great danger from 
them. The following story about Mr. Moffat, 
missionary in Africa, will show you what for- 
midable enemies these lions are to travellers. 

Having put my wagon in order, taken a dri- 
ver, and a little boy as a leader of the oxen, and 
two Barolongs, who were going to the same 
place, I left the station, my wife and family, 
for an absence of two or three months. Our 
journey lay over a wild and dreary country, 
inhabited by Balalas only, and but a sprink- 
ling of these. On the night of the third day’s 
journey, having halted at a pool, we listened, 
on the lonely plain, for the sound ofan inhabit- 
ant; but all was silent. We could discover 
no lights, and amid the darkness, we were 
unable to trace footmarks to the pool. We 
let loose our wearied oxen to drink and Ze 3 
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difficulty; they get a going and can’t stop. 
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company with which we might have to spend 
the night, we took a firebrand and examined 
the edges of the pool, to see from the im- 
prints what animals were in the habit of drink- 
ing there, and with terror discovered many 
spoors or tracks of lions. We immediately 
collected the oxen, and brought them to the 
wagon, to which we fastened them with the 
strongest thongs we had: having discovered 
in their appearance something rather wild, in- 
dicating that either from scent or sight, they 
knew danger was near. The two Baralongs 
had brought a young cow with them, and 
though [ recommended their making her fast 
also, they replied that she was too wise to leave 
the wagon and oxen, even though a lion 
should be scented. 

We took a little supper, which was followed 
by our evening hymn and prayer. I had re- 
tired only a few minutes to my wagon, to pre- 
pare for the night, when the whole of the oxen 
started to their feet. A lion had seized the 
cow only a few steps from their tails, and drag- 
ged her to a distance of thirty or forty yards, 
where we distinctly heard it tearing the ani- 
mal, and breaking the bones, while her bel- 
lowings were most pitiful. When these were 
over, I seized my gun; but as it was too dark 
to see my object at half the distance, I aimed 
at the spot where the devouring jaws of the 
lion were heard. I fired again and again, to 
which he replied with tremendous roars, at the 
same time making a rush toward the wagon, 
so as exceedingly to terrify the oxen. 

The two Barolongs engaged to take fire- 
brands, advance a few yards, and throw them 
at him, so as to afford me a degree of light, 
that I might take aim, the place being bushy. 
They had scarcely discharged them from their 
hands, when the flame went out with such 


* swiftness, that I had barely time to turn the 


gun and fire between the men and the lion, 
and providentially the ball struck the ground 
immediately under his head, as we found by 
examination the following morning. From 
this surprise he returned, growling dreadfully. 
The men darted through some thorn bushes, 
with countenances indicative of the utmost 
terror. It was now the opinion of all that we 
had better let him alone, if he did not molest 
us, 

Having but a scanty supply of wood to keep 
up a fire, one man crept among the bushes on 
one side of the pool, while I proceeded for the 
same purpose on the other side. I had not 
gone far, when, looking upward to the edge of 
the small basin, I discerned, between me and 
the sky, four animals, whose attention appear- 
ed to be directed to me, by the noise I made in 
breaking a dry stick. On closer inspection, 1 
found that the large, round, hairy-headed visi- 
tors were lions; and retreated on my hands 
and feet toward the other side of the pool, 
when, coming to my wagoner to inform him of 
the danger, I found him looking with no little 
alarm in an opposite direction, and with good 
reason, as no fewer than two lions, with a cub, 
were eyeing us both, apparently as uncertain 
about us, as we were distrustful about them. 
They appeared, as they always do in the dark, 
twice their usual size. We thankfully de- 
camped tothe wagon, to keep alive our scanty 
fire, while we listencd to the lion tearing and 
devouring his prey. When any other of the 
hungry lions dared to approach, he would pur- 
sue them for some paces, with a horrid howl, 
which made our poor oxen tremble, and pro- 
duced anything but agreeable sensations in 
ourselves. 

We had reason for alarm, lest any of the six 
lions we saw, fearless of our small fire, might 
rush inamong us. The two Barolongs were 
grudging the lion his fat meal, and would now 
and then break the silence with a deep sigh, 
and expressions of regret that such a vaga- 
bond lion should have such a feast on their 
cow, which they anticipated would have afford- 
ed them many a draught of luscious milk. 

Before the day dawned, having deposited 
nearly the whole of the carcass in‘his stomach, 
he collected the head, backbone, parts of the 
legs, the paunch, which he emptied of its con- 
tents, and the twoclubs which had been thrown 
at him, and walked off, leaving nothing but 
some fragrants of bones, and one of my balls, 
= had hit the carcass instead of him- 
self, 

When it was light, we examined the spot, 
and found, from the foot-marks, that the lion 
was a large one, and had devoured the cow 
himself. I had some difficulty in believing 








this, but was fully convinced by the Barolongs 
pointing out to me, that the footmarks of the 
other lions had not come within thirty yards 
of the spot; two jackals only had approached 
to lick up any little leavings. The men pur- 
sued the spoor to find where the lion had de- 
posited the fragments, while he retired to a 
thicket to sleep during the day. I had often 
heard how much a large hungry lion could eat, 
but nothing less than a demonstration would 
have convinced me that it was possible for him 
to eat all the flesh of a good heifer, and many 
of the bones—for scarce a rib was left, and 
even some of the marrow bone were broken as 
with a hammer. 

Having discovered a small village on a neigh- 
boring height, although it was the Sabbath, 
we thought it quite right and lawful to inyoke 
the oxen, and leave a spot haunted with some- 
thing worse than ghosts. When we told our 
tale to the natives, they expressed no surprise 
whatever, but only regretted the lion should 
have had such a feast, when they were so hun- 
gry.—London Wesleyan Juv. Offering. 


Morality. 


s 
A FEARFUL VOW. 

Tn atown in Massachusetts, in the month of 
November, one of the wealthiest men in the 
place died suddenly in the sanctuary. For 
years he had lived in the neglect of the means 
of grace, as it was said, to watch his money, 
and as it proved, at the hazard of his immortal 
interests. Some two or three years since, the 
parish with whichhe was connected, resolved 
to build a more commodious and elegant house 
of worship. This measure was opposed by 
him, as a piece of extravagance. But in spite 
of his opposition, a new house was built, and 
he solemnly declared that “he would never 
hear a sermon preached in the new house.” God 
seems to have taken him at his word. The 
congregation had preaching several months in 
their new house, but this man, true to his vow, 
gathered not with them in the place of prayer. 
He continued to count his silver and gold, and 
watch his treasures, 

At length the providences of God brought 
him to the sanctuary—not to hear a sermon, 
but to pre—and go to his last account. A few 
weeks before his death, one of his two children 
died; and soon after, his wife followed to the 
eternal world. In his afflictions, he seems to 
have forgotten his vow. The Sabbath after the 
death of his wife, in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the place, he sent a note to the pastor 
requesting the prayers of God’s people that his 
afflictions might be sanctified to him, for his 
spiritual good. He of course must be present 
when his request was read. He entered the 
house and had scarcely taken his seat, when 
he was observed to fall partially over, and was 
carried out dead! His vow was kept. He 
never heard a sermon in that house. 

Men should beware how they vow, for God 
sometimes requires even rash vows to be per- 
formed.— Religious Recorder. 


= 
DO NOT BE CRUEL. 


In my walk this morning, 1 passed near a 
large pool, where a number of boys were en- 
joying what they call a duck-hunt. A poor 
duck was pursued through the water by dogs, 
and every time a dog approached it, the poor 
thing was obliged to dive under water to escape 
from its tormentors. This it did so frequently, 
that at last it became quite exhausted, and two 
of the dogs caught it, and pulled it to pieces 
in a shocking manner; while the cruel boys on 
the brink of the water clapped their hands to 
encourage the dogs. It was barbarous sport, 
and I mention it that 1 may impress on your 
minds a piece of advice: Do not be cruel. 

No, no, my boys and girls, do not be cruel, 
for cruelty is one of the very worst symptoms 
of a bad disposition. Young people run into a 
thousand errors through folly; but cruelty is 
a crime that a child ought toabhor. The heart 
that is cruel is not to be trusted. Do not 
think that all the cruel things we hear of 
among mankind are brought about suddenly. 
Oh, no; they are done by little and little; 
first the child is cruel, and then he becomes a 
cruel man. Show me a child that can delight 
in tearing off the leg of a fly, and I will show 
you one who, when he becomes a man, will not 

















scruple to torment his fellow creature, unless 
his heart be changed. [ know this to be the 
case; and therefore, mind what I say, do not 
be cruel. 











Benevolence. 
CHILDHOOD. 


Be kind to the little child. You cannot tell 
how one harsh word or unkind look will chill 
his heart, and fill his eye with tears. You may 
forget that the word has been spoken, and en- 
deavor, by kind acts, to win the child’s affec- 
tion, but you may never be able to remove the 
impression which that look and word have 
made. Many people suppose that children are 
less observing than older persons, and they use 
language before them, which they would con- 
sider too “impolite” to be used before their 
friends and acquaintances. This is a sad and 
fatal mistake. A child’s impressions are some- 
times so lasting that a whole life-time’s after 
experience is not able to remove them. Each 
one may recall some of the feelings of child- 
hood, which have continued to the present 
time, and which a sober judgment has not been 
able to remove. Let the words spoken to 
young children be gentle, loving words, which 
we should not regret to have them remember in 
after years. Let the child be treated with sin- 
cerity, and let only words of truth be address- 
ed to him, for in this way alone can he be taught 
to practice the truth in word and action. Ifa 
slight deception is detected by a child, he 
will not again trust you. No effort of yours 
can restore that perfect confidence, which is 
one of the most attractive attributes of child- 
hood. Unkindness is indeed an injury to the 
child, for it chills his warm affections, and 
teacheshim to feel misery, when God meant 
he should be happy. But harshness is far bet- 
ter than deception, for this robs his soul of its 
trust, and may rob it of its most precious jew- 
el, the diamond truth4 

We have read of a father who once promised 
his son that he should be present at the blast- 
ing of a stone wall, which was to take place ata 
certaintime. The boy was absent at the time, 
and the father, forgetting that he had made 
the promise, allowed the blasting to take place 
in his son’s absence. The boy returned and 
found that his father had broken his plighted 
word. For the first time in his life, his father 
had deceived him, and, full of injured feeling, 
his breast swelling with disappointed hopes, 
he sought his father, and eagerly reminded him 
of his promise. 

For a moment the parent’s brow was over- 
cast. He had forgotten his promise ; the heavy 
stone wall, with great labor and expense, had 
been destroyed, and his son had not witnessed 
its destruction. But what was labor or ex- 
pense compared to a father’s truth? Turning 
to the boy, he said:—“TI did promise that you 
should see the blasting, my son; and you shall 
see it. The wall shall be rebuilt, and my 
promise shall be performed.” Accordingly the 
wall was rebuilt, and the boy learnt that his 
father valued his word above all price, and 
would spare no expense to keep a promise 
which he had made his son. ‘There are no 
lectures or essays, which this father could 
have spoken, which would have impressed the 
value of truth upon his sun’s mind, as power- 
fully as did this single action. 

‘The sorrows of childhood are often called 
fleeting. They areso. In most children the 
smile may be easily called up in the midst of 
tears, and the sunshine and clouds succeed 
each other very rapidly upon the face of child- 
hood. Yet, though transient, the child’s sor- 
rows are real sorrows, and his little heart aches 
as truly as if years had taught him more pa- 
tience. He has less philosophy, and has not 
yet learned to reason about his grief, nor does 
he realize that the darkest night is often just 
before day. For this very reason, he feels 
his sorrow more keenly than if he were older 
and more philosophical, and sympathy in his 
griefs will be as sweet to him as to one in the 
prime of life. 

Then let the child receive sympathy in his 
sorrows, and let us do all in our power to light- 
en his grief and soothe his pain, remembering 
that “ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Olive Branch.] M. W. D. 
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Those that run out of the path of duty, run 





into the path of danger. 














Editorial. 
MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 


“ Be not afeard ; the isle is full of noises, 
Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not.” J 








I was fora Jong time ignorant, what and 
where, was Martha’s Vineyard. My first boy- 
ish recollection of it, I find associated with 
Holmes’ Hole, as a place where a sea captain, 
who boarded with my father, when at Boston, 
had arrived from sea. Time passed on, and I 
still knew little or nothing of it, until some 
seven or eight years ago, I made one of a little 
party which sailed in a pilot boat from 
Wood’s Hole, (Falmouth) to visit Gay Head, 
the western extremity of the island. Since 
then I resided in its eastern part two years, 
and rambled all over it. Take up a school 
atlas, and turn to the map of the United 
States, and a pin’s head will more than cover 
the whole island,and yet, it is more than large 
enough to make a play-ground for all the 
school children in Boston, being 18 or 20 miles 
long, and some 7 or 8 miles wide in the widest 
part. As to its shape, it looks more like a 
whale than anything else, Gay Head forming 
the tail. There it lies, fast anchored in the 
sea, the largest of a little cluster of islands at 
the south-eastern extremity of Massachusetts, 
—a little world of itself, full of interest in its 
geographical features, its birds, fishes, geolo- 
gy and history. 

Riding by a pond in Chilmark one summer’s 
afternoon, I saw a young Indian standing alone 
on its bank, tall, graceful and sad, or so it seem- 
ed to me, asI thought of the melting away of 
that race, once the lords of the island and feast- 
ing deliciously on the bounties of a kind provi- 
dence, which had filled the air with various 
and innumerable winged fowl, and stored the 
waters with the greatest variety of fish, and 
among them those of the finest kinds. But 
before that race began to decline materially in 
numbers or in power, the Lord’s hand was seen 


| in revivals of religion, under the Mayhews, and 


other preachers of the Gospel, and native 
preachers arose, and far away to old England, 
was borne the cheering tidings of salvation. 
Many children and youth were converted, and 
the desolating ravages of intemperance, intro- 
duced by the whites, was to some extent stay- 
ed. More recently, say ten or fifteen years 
since, a religious revival was accompanied 
with a very general temperance reformation, 
in which the Baptist churches among the in- 
dians on the island were greatly increased and 
strengthened. Although in and about the 
houses of Indians on the island, there is not all 
the neatness and comfort and thrift of the 
whites, there are indications of improvement 
highly commendable. Many of these are own- 
ed by Indians employed in whale vessels from 
New Bedford and Fair Haven, who are highly 
esteemed in this branch of the fisheries, and 
some of them rise to be mates of the vessels in 
which they sail. 

The Indians of this island, called Capawack 
originally, early came under the dominion of 
the whites. Edward Winslow writing toa friend 
in England, under date of Dec. 11, 1621, says, 
“Yea, anisle at sea, which we never saw, hath 
also, together with the former, yielded willing- 
ly to be under the protection and subject to 
our sovereign lord King James.” They how- 
ever united in a plot with other Indian tribes, 
a few years later, to destroy the western colo 
ny. But few important events occur in the 
history of Martha’s Vineyard. Foran unknown 
period, the Indians resided there, planting 
their corn, digging shell fish, sailing in their 
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canoes, building their wigwams, worshipping 
idols, obeying their chiefs, and gazing idly on 
the ocean which surrounded them, on which no 
merchant’s bark or fishing schooner sailed, 
until Gosnald’s vessel, in 1602, appeared, and 
discovered the Vineyard aud Cape Cod. The 
cellars or foundations of some houses or huts 
built by the first white settlers, a little more 
than half a mile from the present beautiful 
town of Edgartown, are still pointed out. The 
grave yards are the next most ancient memo- 
rials of the past, and many a stone, stooping as 
it were with age, half buried in the earth, and 
overgrown with moss, have inscriptions to the 
worth of the departed, as well as the name and 
age, and time of departure. These ancient 
burial places are well worth a visit, for the 
infurmation they impart, as well as for their 
soothing and solemn influences. We might 
suppose that many ancient books and articles 
of furniture, portraits, &c., were preserved, 
but these have nearly vanished under the ef- 
fects of time, and the visits of antiquarians 
who have carefully sought, and carried away 
all, so that hardly a Bible in the Indian lan- 
guage remains, or any other legacy of the 
olden time. 

Gay Head, from its picturesque beauty of 
position, and variegated clays and sand, its 
charming ocean view, and the many and rare 
fossils found there, attracts more than all 
things else, visitors to the Island. Thither, 
Gov. Briggs, Secretary Palfrey, and several 
members of the Governor’s Counsel, resorted 
in the Summer of 1844, when on a visit to 
Edgartown, and were highly delighted; and 
even from England and Germany, came geolo- 
gists to gather specimens for cabinets of 
science. The light-house keeper, and some 
few Indian families in the neighborhood, en- 
tertain visitors who desire refreshment and 
board. The Baptists have a church and preach- 
er there. 

Holmes’ Hole, at the opposite end of the is- 
land, has had a world wide celebrity, as a con- 
venient anchoring place for vessels passing to 
and fro on the Vineyard Sound, and many 
have been the anchors, large and small, foreign 
and domestic, which have been cast there. 
From the village, which crowns the semi-circle 
harbor, rising up in tasteful dwellings from 
the sea, a most magnificent prospect is present- 
ed of the water and vessels at anchor, or sailing 
upon the deep. This place is growing as a 
town, and is mainly supported by the whaling 
business, as is, indeed, the whole island—not 
so much from the vessels actually owned and 
fitted out at the island, but as connected with 
the New Bedford and Fair Haven fisheries. 
More than a hundred captains of whalers sail 
from Martha’s Vineyard. 

Edgartown has the finest harbor on the island, 
being spacious and perfectly secure in all 
winds, and is often crowded in winter, with 
the sky-piercing masts and dark hulls of coast- 
ing, whaling and foreign vessels. Such a har- 
bor for fish, is hardly to be found in the world, 
and numerous boats for pleasure sailing and 
fishing are daily seen upon the waters. Com- 
ing home from a sail on a pleasant summer’s 
sunset, when the waters wear their bluest tint, 
and the handsome white houses, thick together 
like a city, and coming down almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge, and shining with the church steeples 
in the peculiar tint of the hour, the scene is 
one almost of enchantment. The evenings are 
beautiful, and the air is peculiarly soft, and 
almost every one, especially the young, im- 
prove the twilight and evening for a walk,— 
the bridge, or causeway, leading to the 
light house, is a favorite resort at such times. 





Chilmark is hilly and rocky, and you may see 
large numbers of cattle and sheep grazing 
there in the fine pasture fields. Good farms 
are found also. A Congregational church 
and parsonage there, occupies elevated and 
sequestered ground, from the doors and win- 
dows of which, the island “ No man’s land,” a 
green spot on the ocean a few miles distant, 
is seen, and the blue face of the waters all 
around, sprinkled over with white sails of 
vessels, looking like sea birds on the wing. 
“A grand place to write sermons in,” remark- 
eda visitor, who was a clergyman, “if there 
was anybody to preach to.” But notwithstand- 
ing the house of a parishioner is not in sight, 
a very fair attendance is had on pleasant Sab- 
baths. Tisbury lies in the centre of the is- 
land, and possesses the best farming land, 
and you might easily fancy yourself on the 
main land, and insome of the farming towns 
in Hampshire county, as you look upon the cul- 
tivated fields and verdant hills, and feel the ap- 
parent seclusion from the sea. 

The Vineyard is well supplied with schools, 
and some of them are of a high order, and the 
religious interests are well attended to. Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists and Methodists, are 
the three divisions of the church, represented. 
The Baptists have four churches, the Con- 
gregationalists four, and the Methodists four. 
Revivals of religion have been common of late 
years in all these churches, and Sabbath 
schools well conducted and flourishing, are 
connected with them all. 

Wonder is sometimes expressed that such 
spots on the Vineyard, Cape Cod, Plymouth 
and its neighboring towns, should have been 
the earliest settled, and that people should 
continue to live insuch places, after the coun- 
try has been explored and found to possess so 
much good land, and to enjoy more protected 
situation’s. But a moments attention will cause 
the surprise to diminish. Our fathers came 
here from the sea; it was natural therefore, 
that they should pitch their tents on its bord- 
ers. They came also, many of them on ac- 
count of the fisheries, which for some years 
previous had been carried on in these parts 
from the mother country ; they knew nothing 
of the interior, and fearful of the Indians, they 
dared not venture its exploration. Moreover, 
the sea was the great highway for traffic, sup- 
plies, and communication with the civilized 
world, and they felt more at home in its vicin- 
ity. Facilities of living were great: the soil 
was more fertile then than now, and a boun- 
teous Providence had surrounded the islands, 
and filled every bay and cove with shell and 
other fish, which were easily procured, and 
almost alone, were sufficient for support. The 
first comers speak also, of game in the woods 
and on the shores. “Deer, partridges and 
flocks of wild geese and ducks,” so that nature 
had abundantly provided food for man. Thus 
it was that these places were coveted by the 
Indians, and supported a large population, 
with comparatively little toil and anxiety for 
subsistence. The greater coolness in sum- 
mer, from the presence of the sea, and its re- 
freshing breezes at that season, and the 
greater warmth in winter, occasioned by prox- 
imity to the ocean, and the natural fondness 
of Indians for places where they can launch 
their canoes, induced them to settle in great 
numbers in such spots. Many of these rea- 
sons now remain, and attach people to these 
pleasant spots, though in the opinion of some, 
they are on the one side or extreme verge of 
human society. The ocean always has a 
charm to those who are born in its vicinity, 
and neither rocks nor sands, nor remoteness 








of position, can change the love which is born 
in us as it were, for our pleasant shelter by 
the side of the sunny and ever musical sea. 
“And I have loved thee, Ocean! and my joy 


Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 


_I wanton’d with thy breakers—they to me 


Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror—’twas a pleasing fear, 

For I was as it were achild of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do 
here.” Cc. C. Be 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Tamworth, May 1, 1851. 

Mr. N. Willis,—Sir, | am reminded that the 
Birthday of the Companion has come. Al- 
though I do not succeed in getting a subscri- 
ber for a present as I intended, I will no longer 
withhold what is due, lest it should have to 
“ go to bed supperless.” I enclose one dollar 
for the present year, wishing you success in 
the continuance of so valuable a Companion 
for me and others, and thanking you for bring- 
ing it within the precincts of the “one-fourth” 
new postage law, thus removing one of its 
greatest objections, (high postage.) 

I remain yours, &c.. Harian W. Pace. 





Varicty. 


NEVER BE ASHAMED TO PRAY. 
Some young persons are afraid or ashamed 
to be seen at prayer alone. They think their 
playmates will laugh at them. But this is 
very wrong. An excellent minister of the 
gospel who has been great!y useful says, that 
all his usefulness in the sainistry and the 
church of God, may be traced to the sight of 
a companion, who slept in the same room 
with him bending his knees in prayer, on re- 
tiring torest. “Nearly fifty years have roll- 
ed away,” he says, “but that little chamber 
and humble couch, that praying youth, are 
still present, and will never be forgotten even 

amid the splendors of heaven.” 

————»——_— 
A BEAUTIFUL SIGN. 

A little Sunday school boy was taken dan- 
gerously ill. One of the teachers went to 
visit him, and asked him if he was happy. 
By this time the little boy had lost his speech; 
but, putting his finger to the palm of his other 
hand, he repeatedly pointed to it. Unable to 
ascertain the meaning of this action, the 
teacher asked him a gain if he was happy,— 
if he nad any ground of hope for heaven. At 
length the little boy recovered his speech, 
and repeating the action with his finger, he 
said, “ Yes, through him that was pierced.” 
The little boy died happy, with his eyes fixed 
on the hands that were pierced on Calvary. 
“ Neither is there salvation in any other ; for 
there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.” 
Acts iv. 12, . 


a 
A SHAME TO TELL A LIE. 


Dr. Arnold was a celebrated teacher in Eng- 
land. He taught his boys to respect them- 
selves, and he treated them with respect. Ly- 
ing he made a great moral offence, placing 
implicit confidence in a boy’s assertion; and 
then, if a falsehood was discovered, punishing 
it severely, and when persisted in, with ex- 
pulsion. Any attempt at proof of an assertion 
was immediately checked by, “If you say so, 
that is quite enough—of course, I believe your 
word.” There grew up, in consequence, a 
general feeling that “it is a shame to tell Dr. 
Arnold a lie; he always believes you.” 

cecigerm 


A LITTLE GIRL’S WISH. 


A little girl, only five years old, who seemed 
to have considered (as well as such a little girl 
conld,) the various plans of being happy, ex- 
pressed her desires as follows:—I should love 
to live in the country, and sew, and look at 
the flowers, and go to church.” ‘There is 


something very comprehensive in this wish of 
the little girl. To live in the country accords 
well with the simplicity and purity of child- 
hood. ‘To be industrious is certainly a virtue. 





To look upon flowers must lead us to admire 
the skill, and wisdom, and goodness of our 
heavenly Father, and to go to church with 
proper feelings, is to show that all our happi- 





ness leads us to glorify him, and that all our 
doings end in his worship and service. What 
better religion or philosophy could we com- 
mend to a little girl five years old? 
—_———@———~ 

True Courace.—The truest courage is al- 
ways mixed with circumspection, this being | 
the quality which distinguishes the courage of 
the wise from the hardiness of the rash and 
foolish. 


a 

CrericaL Rurroric.—Dr. Emmons, when 
asked what was the best system of rhetoric for 
a clergyman, replied, ‘ First, have something 
tosay ; second, say it.’ 


—~¢—_—_ 
Coxunprum.—Whzy is truth said to be at 
the bottoin of a well? Because so much pump- 
mg is necessary to bring it up. 
eS a 
Remarxs.— Hath any wronged thee ?" 





says Quarles, “be revenged; sleight it, and 
the work’s begun; forgive it, and ’tis finisht: 
he is below himself that is not above an injury.” 

The grave buries every error, covers every 
defect, extinguishes every resentment. From 
its peaceful bosom springs none but fond re- 
grets and tender recollections, 

None are more ready to shrink in a day of 
troudle, than those who at a distance seem 
most daring. 

He that has a trade, has an estate, and he 


that has a calling has a place of profit and of 
honor. 


A handsome woman pleases the eye—but 
a good woman the heart ; the former is a jewe. 
el, the latter is a living treasure. 

A man seldom attacks the character of | 
another, without injuring his own. 





WHAT THE GOOD CHILD LOVES. 
Who of our young readers can adopt the 
following language? 


I love the Lamb who died for me, 
I love his little lamb to be; 
I love the Bible, where I find 
How good my Saviour was, and kind. 
I love his people and their ways, 
Llove with them to pray and praise ; 
I love the Father and the Son, 
I love the Spirit he sent down; 
I love to think the time will come 
When I shall be with him at home. 
EEE . 
A VOICE WITHIN. 

There is a voice within me, 

And ’tis so sweet a voice, 
That its soft lisping wins me, 

T1l] tears start to mince eyes ; 
Deep from my soul it springeth, 

Like hidden melody ; 
And evermore it singeth 

This song of songs to me: 
“This world is full of beauty 

As other worlds above ; 
And if we did our duty, 

It might be full of love !” 

———_—_—-— 


FLOWERS . 
Ye are the Scriptures of the earth. 
Sweet flowers, fair and frail ; 
A sermon speaks in every bud 
That woes the suinmer gale. 


Ye lift your heads at early morn, 
To greet the sunny ray ; 

And cast your fragrance forth to praise 
The Lord of night and day. 





YOUTIVS COMPANIGN--VOL. XXIV. 
Bound, in different styles of binding, may 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or $1,25. 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 
One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which would 


render it a very acceptable Birth Day Pres- 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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